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ABSTRACT 

Variations on Black Themes, an introductory course in 
the study of black literature, permits students to make cursory 
examination of representative works of many black writers for the 
purpose of identifying major writers and recurring themes. The course 
content includes; introduction to some works of major Black American 
authors; identification of lessser known writers; identification of 
recurring themes, such as **on the beauty of blackness**, **love is a 
sometimes thing**, **to be free**, **as we lay dying**, and **the black 
woman**; and finally, comparison of various writers* attitudes toward 
the identified themes. An 8-page listing of resource materials is 
included. (CL) 
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Course oouHSB tztlbi variations on bzack themes 
num^ 

sill. 11 COURSE DESCRIPTION: Tills course permits students to 

5112.11 make cursory examination of representative works of 

5113.11 mar^ black writers for the purpose of identifying major 

5114.11 writers and recurring themes in the literature of black 

5115.11 Americans. 

5116.11 



I. PERFORMANCE OBOECnVES 

A. Having studied selected poems , short stories ^ novels 
and essays written by black Americans ^ the student will 
Identify the writers fay name and work studied. 

B. Given several prose or poetic works having the same 
general theroer the student will Identijfy the major con- 
flicts in eadi. 

C. Having identified recurring themes in prose works , 
poems r or films , the student will differentiate between 
the attitudes of various writers toward a glv^ theme. 



II. COURSE CONTENT 
A. Rationede 

Variations on Black Ihemes is primarily an introductory 
course in the stud/ of black literature^ vdiich is here 
defined as writings ^ black Americans. Ihe major pur- 
pose of the course is to briefly e9q>lore the works of 
some of the r^resentative black writers of America. 

At this point it should be noted that no attenpt has 
been made here to present this course as a chronological 
stud/ of black writings. Further ^ the course purposely 
does not include the writings of all noted black authors 
hcwever^ because some teachers m^ have greater acriess 
to these materials than others > each teacher vho pre- 
sents this course is invited to make other or additional 
choices of materials. 

Much valuable information cionoeming the African heri- 
tage as well as biographical and historical information 
about black American writers can. be found in Dade County 
Bulletin 9K, Ne^ History and Culture . For addittipngi 
titles, activities, and reference materials, teachers 
may want to refer to the guinmester courses "The Harlem 
Rsnaissancje” and "Tie Black Novelist in America. " 



It is enphasizsd that teachers should read the selections 
inoXudsd in this course before atten^ting to use then in 
their classes vdth their students. In some of these 
works, the reader will find some profane language. ASdi- 
tionally there may be in seme a few scenes which graphi-* 
cally depict sex, violence, and unmitigated criticism of 
seme long held traditions and ideals. For the most part 
the protagonists of these stories faoe a culture conflict; 
that is they have to decide Tihether their first loyalty 
is to their racial groi:^ or to the country in vhich they 
are too often made to ftel alien. 

It is hoped that just as many real life differences are 
being confronted, studied, and accepted, diverse strands, 
including the writings of blacks, vdll soon truly be 
represented in all of vhat is called American literature. 

B. Range of content 

1. Introduction to seme works of major writers includ- 
ing Langston Busies, J. Saunders Redding, Azna 
Dontenps, James Wel^n Johnson, Paul Xauxenoe 
Dunbar, Charles Chestnutt, Richard W!dbght and James 
Baldwin. 

2. Identification of lesser knewn writers including 
Zora Reale Hurston, Mari Evans, Don Lee, Robert 
Hayden, and others. 

3. Identification of recurring themes in the writings 
of black authors. Ihemes included in the course 
are: 

a. On the Beauly of Blackness 

b. Love Is a Semetimes Thing 

c. lb Be Free 

d. As Vte Lay Dying 

e. The Black Vkxian 

4. Oenparison of various writers' attitudes toward the 
identified themes. 



C. Projects 

1. Have stud^ts find pictures of well-known black 
writers and itake a bulletin board diapl«^. 

2. Have students who can secure cameras photograqph 
scenes of black life* Encourage students to ocn- 
struct ficon the pictures a montage of black life 
as seen through studeit eyes. Monitor the project 
to madce sure that the resulting montage is taste- 
ful and does not alienate racial groups within the 
class. 

3. Provide materials on the backgrounds of writers. 
Present interesting hi^ilights from these materials 
to stimulate student reading. 

D. Lectures 

1. Avoid detailed lectures on the chronological develop- 
ment of black literature. Stress the eoqperienoe of 
literature e^roach. 

2. Develop a brief lecture to X3se as introductory or 
explanatory material in conjunction with each theme. 



III. TBACHIMG STRA1E6IES 

Objective A. Having studied selected poems, short stories, 
novels and esse^s written by black Americans, the student 
will identify the writers by name and by work studied. 

1. Have students listen to "lhahk you, M'am" by 
Langston Hughes from the recording Insichts - Themes 
and Writers from Webster-MoGraw-Hill Book Oonpar^. 

2. fhiplpying the techniques used in the recording of 
this story, (Narrator, character dialogue, bai^- 
ground music, and sound effects) have several graps 
of students record in the sane manner one or more 
of the following stories from The Best Short Stories 
by Negro Writers ; 

"The Rsvolt of the Evil Fairies" by Ted Poston 
"Junkie-Jbe Had Some Mon^" by Ronald Milner 
"The Sheriff's Children" by Charles Chestnutt 
"A Summer Tragefy" by Ama Bontenps 
"The Only Man on Liberty Street" by William 
Melvin Kelley 



3. Play the student reoocdlngs to the entire class. 

4. Assign oral reading of poems such as "Wie Real Cool" 
by Gwendolyn Brooks , "‘Ihe Rebel" by Marl Evans ^ "We 
Wear the Mask" by Paul L. Dunbar, "Ohe Whipping" by 
Robert Hayden and "Me and the Mule" by Langston 
Hughes from I M the Darker Brother . 

5. Make available to the class such anthologies as 

I An the Darker Brother , Kaleldosccye , Bie Sctolastlc 
Black Idterature Series, God*s Troniaones , Black Fire , 
The Panther and the Lash ," bark Synphony , Black 
Vbioes , and Nemro Poets, U.S.A . Permit students 
a hcee reading period of 20 minutes at least twice 
per week. 

6. Provide a few copies of Ask Your Mama by Langston 
HU^s. Students who have musical Instruments might 
try setting the jazz lyrics to rock music. Ask stu- 
dents to conpare some of the themes found In jazz 
lyrics to those found In rock lyrics. 

7. Play side 1 "Plantation Slavery" from the album 
C3ialns of Slavery , EBBC. Have students respond to 
the following questions: 

a. In "Deep River" the slave sings longingly of 
Africa. How much alike were the feelings of 
blacks for Africa and whites for Europe? Hew 
uncLllke were they? 

b. Why did so mary slave songs like "Jacob's Ladder" 
and "Jericho" refer to the Bible? 

c. Do you agree with Fanny Kemble ^en she says 
that cenpared to the moral burden of the slave- 
holder "the most wretched slave Is worthy of 
envy?" Explain your point of view. 

8. For able readers, provide copies of Puttin' on Ole 
Massa . Assign each student to read one of the slave 
narratives in this book and give a brief resume of 
the narratives. Lead a class discussion in vMch 
the lives of Henry Bibb, William Welles Brown, and 
Solomon Northrup are compared. Have students cemment 
on the style in which the narratives are written. 

9. Pl^ side 2 "Breaking the Chains" fron the album 
Chains of Slavery , EBBC. 
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XO. Hove students write a theme in which they desorihe 
the plans and enotions of a slave about to be fireed 
by his owner. An alternate approach to the writing 
oould be the reocunting of the emotions and plans 
of a slave about to breah free and run away. 

11. Arrange a ahowing of Parts 1 and 2 of the film 

Where Is Preji^ioe? Lead the class in a discus-* 
Sion of the m^or points made in the film. (This 
film is available fbcm Dade County Audio Visual 
Services. Catalogue nurvbers are Part 1 -* 1-*31614 
and Part 2 -* 1-31619*) 

12. Have the class read the short story "The Convert" 
by Lerone Bennett in American Negro Short Stories. 
Ask for volunteers to role play the story. 

13. Assign the reading of "The Creation" or "Go Down 
Death" by James Weldon Johnson from God*s Tyocbones . 
Ask a male student to read the portions spoken Isy 
the minister. Assign other menbers of the class 

to read the parts of the congregation. 

14. Ha^re students read fron Black Misery by Langston 
Hughes. Then ask students to ccnplete several of 
their own versions of Black is. . .in writing. The 
funniest or most ironic sayings can be illustrated 
to form a bulletin board display. 

15. Conduct a choral reading of "For People" by 
Margaret Walker from Major Black Writers - 
Scholastic Black Literature Series. 

16. Rsad or have a student read to the class , "Jack 
and the Devil's Daughter" by Julius Lester^ P* 16 
and "How Jdin Boscoe Outsung the Devil" by Arthur 
P. Davis r p. 38 in The Scene » Black Scholastic 
Literature Series. Lead a class discussion with 
the following questions: 

a. What particular attributes did the devil have 
in each of the stories? 

b. What other stories have students read in vhich 
the hero made a pact with the devil? 

c. Describe the devil. 

d. Whatr in each story^ prevented the hero from 
being defeated? 
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Iftiose students ^Ao wish to do so may write a modem 
fable in ^ch the devil is the villain. 



17. Assign as independent stud^ the reading of the 
poetry of any one writer individual students. 
Include in the listing such poets as Oountee 
Cullen# Langston Hughes# Margaret Walker# Don Lee# 
and Mari Evans. Include other poets if desired# 
however# keep the listing small enough so that 
several students can read the same poet# therefore 
^sibling group wosdc. Assign students to work in 
groups on a d^ignated day. Let students groi;^ 
themselves aooording to the authors that they have 

in order to discuss the poems. One student 
in eadi group might give a biograi^cal sketch of 
the poet he has read, next# alternate the groups 
so that each student has the advantage of hearing 

about more than one poet. 

m 

18. Acoording to age and reading level of students# 
assign outside reading of one of the novels listed 
belGw. Students should make oral or written bock 
reports on the novels acoording to the teacher's 
specifications. 

(Novels are listed in the order of difficulty of 
reading level and maturity of theme frcm easy to 
advanced levels.) 



Hie Soul Brothers and Sister Lou 



Maud Martha 

Hie Learning Tree 

The Hit 

Hie Street 

Hie Foxes of Harrow 

Not Without Laughter 

Kiock on Any Door 

Jubilee 

Beetlecreek 

Hie Landlord 



Kristin Hunter 
Gwendolyn Brooks 
Gordon Parks 
Julian Mayfield 
Ann Petry 
Prank Yerby 
Langston Hughes 
Willard Motley 
Margaret Walker 
William Deniby 
Kristin Hunter 
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Native Son 
A Different Dninmer 
Go Tell It On laifi MQunfa>^n 
Invisible Man 



Richard Weight 
William Melvin Kfelley 
James Baldb^in 
ralph Ellison 



19 . 



20 . 



21 . 



JSMpond to the novels 
®*w^iti»e writing o£ boi^ reviews, hy role plew- 

stud^ts read some of the earlier poems of 
"American Heartbreak,” "Asl Grew 
Older, 0^ Negro Speaks of Rivers,” "Hie Vfeary 
BIum, ^ "As Befits a Man" from Selected 
^^gsto HUc^es. Next have stirtots read "War,” 
c I'Wnurtba's Grave," "Dinner Guest: Me,” 

Jfousijig" and "Bripasse." Ask students 
^ ^ changing soclal^^ 
^imate of America that may have influenced the 

^ contrasted with the first. 
^ second groip of poans can be found in Ihe 
Panther and the T»«gh . 

^k studenfo to c^se one of the following ess^s, 

^ ^ ^tle. Have students 

read the essays that they choose and coninent on the 
purpose and tone of the author. Students should 
o^fully note the original date of publication of 
the ess^ toat they read. Have students write a 
paragraph telling whether , after having chosen the 
basis of title alone, the content 
surprised them or was ^t th^ esqsected. 





Ess€y 


Author 


a. 


"On Being Negro 
in Anerica” 


J. Saunders 




Redding 


b. 


"I'll Never Ete- 
ce^ the caietto" 


Stanley Sanders 


c. 


"Ihe White Race 
and Its Heroes" 


Eldridge Cleaver 


d. 


"Gold, HUrt, and 
Sorrow" 


Leroi Jones 



oouroe 



On Being Negro 
in America - 
chap. 12 
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G. 


"Fboling Our 
White Bblks" 


Langston Hu^ies 


Black Anerican 

Lit^ature: 

Essays 


f. 


"What the Negro 
ihixdcs of the 
South" 


George Sdhu/ler 


Black Anerican 

Literatore: 

Essays 


g* 


"Ihe Talented 
Tenth" 


Ama Bontenps 


Hie Journey 
{Scholastic 


h. 


Dungeon 

Shook" 


James Baldvdn 


In Naw Directions 
Oterrlll IfeLln- 
stream Books) 


i. 


"Hie Souls of 
Black Folk" 


W.E.B. DUBois 


images of the 
Negro in America 


j. 


"Black 

Bourgeoisie” 


E. B^anklin 
BTazler 


images of the 
Negro in America 


k. 


The Fire Next 
Time 


James Baldwin 


Dell Publishing 
Cotpany 


Use 


the following checklist or sene similar device 



to keep the class aR^aze of its progress. It is 
preferable that the checklist not be used as a test, 
but rather aa a stjxnulus. 
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BLACK WRZ7EPS - A CHEiCKLIST 
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Directions: Check one blank in Column I to indicate whether or not 
you are familiar with the names of the writers. Check 
one or more blanks in Oolum II to Indicate the genre 
in v^ch the writer is recognized. 



Column I 



familiar unfamiliar 


poetr 























































































Column II 



Name of Writer 



all of 



1. Saunders Redding 

2. James Baldwin 

3. Julian Mayfield 

4. Charles Chestnutt 

5. Robert Hayden 

6. Margaret Walker 

7. Leroi Jones 

8. Claude Mckay 

9. W.E.B. DuBois 

10. Countee Cullen 

11. Paul Lainrenoe 
Dunbar 

12. Ama Bontenps 

13. Zora Neale 
I&irston 

14. William Melvin 
Kelley 

15. Mari Evans 

16. Eldridge Cleaver 

17. Jean lOonner 

18. Ralph Ellison 

19. Kristin Hunter 

20. Langston Busies 
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Objective B. Given several prose works or poenns v^ich deal 
with the same general theme, the student will identify the 
major conflicts in these works. 

1. Have students briefly review the elements of fiction 
including theme, conflict, tone, and point of view. 

2. through readings, discussion, or written exercises, 
assist the students in differentiating betMeen con-* 
flict and theme. 

3. When Introducing a poem or i^rt stoaiy in which 
there is much new vocabulary, try to use methods 
of vocabulary stu(^ that do not depend largely upon 
daily word stuc^ frcm the dictionary. Use the 
words in familiar sentences on the ch€dJd)oard, or 
use context clues as much as possible. 

4. For students who read below the level of the selec- 
tion to be studied, tepe record poems or portions 
of the stories so that all students can benefit 
frcm hearing, if not frcm reading, the selection. 

5. Read to the students or have the students read 
several of the following selections 



Title 


Author 


Source 


”T!he Day I Learned 
Shame" 


Dick Gregory 


Easing into Life - 
Crossroads 


"Cross" 


Langstcxi Hughes 


I Am Ihe Darker 
Brother 


"Ohe Closed Door" 


David N. Peery 


Ihe Journey - 
Scholastic 


"Merry Go-Round" 


Langston Hughes 


I Am the Darker 
Brother 


"Jty Brother Went to 
College" 


Frank Yerby 


Black American 
Literature: Ficti< 



Ihrou^ discussion, help the students identij^ the 
protagonist and antagonist in each selection. 

6. Play the last three minutes of the record I Have A 
Dream” (20th Century Fox Records) . Ask the students 
to list five well known real life black vs. vdiite 
conflicts mentioned in the speech. Have students 
give their opinions as to v^ich of the conflicts 
have been resolved, or vhich have grown more rigid. 
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7. Wtlte on the chal]dx>ard "Poeni (No Natne No. 2)" 
by Nikki Giovanni fron Black Out Lo^. After 
students understand vAiat the poet attespts to 
do through the repetition of words, have the 
stud&its name the protagonist and antagonist 
of this work and name the ocnflict. 

8. Have a student read to the class chi^ter VII 
"Ihe 'Promise* of Bduoation" from Black Rage 
by Grier and Cobbs. W!rite the following state- 
ment on the board: 

"One of the keystones in white America's 
justification of its exploitation of black 
people is the assurption that bladk men are 
stupid. ” p. 11. 

Have students write a paragraph in which th^ 
agree or disagree with this statennent by cit- 
ing at least three points to siqpport th^ 
positions. Have students recall several of the 
selections that they have read during the 
course and decide \diether any of ihe authors 
sipported this premise through their writing. 

9. After assigning the different character parts 

to students, conduct an in-class reading of 
Act I - "Ihe Drinking Gourd" by Lorraine 
Hansberzy, in Journey # Scholastic. At the 

end of the reading, ask students to ccnpare 
throu^ discussion the statement cited from 
Black Rage in activity #8 to the following 
statement: 

"Our new government is founded ipon the great 
truth that the Negro is not equal to the white 
man — that slavery is his natural and normal 
condition. " 

Alexander H. Stephens 
Vice-President of the Confederacy 

10. Have students rewrite any poem or short story 
from the viewpoint of the antagonist. 

11. Have students examine the photogr 2 phic essay 
"Ihe Fontenelle Family" in Gordon Parks' Bom 
Black as preparation for activity #12. 
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. Have students read and discuss Stanly Sanders' 
"I'll Never Esca{>e the Ghetto” in Black American 
Literature: Fiction . Have students contrast 
Sanders^ vietfi^int with those of the protagonists 
in Raisin in the Sun . 

13. Have students read the following poems: "Dinner 

Guest: Me," "Bible Beltr" "Little Song on 
Housing#" "Ihe Backlash Blues#" and "A Dream 
Deferred” in The Panther and the Lash . Ask 
students to imagine each poem is a short story. 
Ask students to tell vhat the conflicts would 
be# and to name the si;$]posed protagonists and 
antagonists of these imaginary stories. 

14. Spend a portion of one class period reviewing 
with the students the major conflicts in the 
works adready studied. Help the students cont- 
pare the similarily of conflict in the different 
works discussed. 

15. In discussion of any of selections listed in 
the preceding strategies# use the following 
questions as stimuli: 

a. Does the time in vhich the story is set 
have a particular history that is signifi- 
cant in the lives of black people? 

b. To vdiat degree are the responses of char- 
acters in stories shcped by the history of 
oppression of blacks in America? 

c. Are there allusions in the story that axe 
usually understood only by black people? 

(Some such allusions may be to foods# 
voltes# love, voodoo# etc.) 

d. Are the despair and hopelessness that are 
projected in many of the stories an actual 
reflection of life as it is lived by blacks? 

e. Which universal human attitudes are revealed 
in the works? 
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X. Read to the class "Hie Eknancipation of George 
Hector" by Marl Evans. Ask students to tell v^on 
or v^t George Hector represents. 

2. Have students name some foods that are popularly 
known as "soul food. " Aak how maz^ of the foods 
are eaten largely or only fay black people. Have 
students point out which soul foods are not "black" 
but regicmal (southern) such as fried chicken, 
oollard greens, sweet potato pie, etc. 

3. Have students read "Soul Food" fay leroi Jones in 
Ihe Scene - Scholastic. 

4. Have a student read to the class "When in Rome" by 
Mari Evans. 

5. Assign a student to read "Not vdthout Lau^ter" by 
Huc^hes (secure copy from public library) . Have 
student report to the class on the novel. Other 
nenbers of the class might question the student vho 
makes the report as follows: 

a. What does the title of the book mean? 

b. How do the characters survive in their poor 
circumstanoes? 

c. What specific role does color play in the lives 
of the characters? 

6. Have students read "Yet Do 1 Marvel” by Cullen. 

Ask stu^^ts to e]q>lain the lines. . . 

"Yet do I marvel at this curious thing: 

To make a poet black and bid him sing! ” 

As oounterpoint to this poem, read to the class 
Mari Evans' "Who Can Be Bom Black." Have the 
class discuss the poem. 

7. Read to the class "We Real Cool” by Gwendolyn 
Brooks. Have a student read "But He \9as Cool: or 
he even stepped for green lights” by Don Lee. 
Eiplain or have a student esplain vhat Lee means 
in the last line of his poem. Contrast Lee's 
admonition with the stereotype that black people 
are "cool". 
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'8. Have students read "Debut" by Kristin Hunter. After 
the readingr have students write a brief paper in 
vdiich th^ give reactions to the following questions: 

a. Why was Mrs. Siintons so harsh with Judy at the 
beginning of the story? 

b. Why did Mrs. Sitnmons remind Ju<^ that she would 
be the "poorestr darkest one" at the ball? 

c. What did Judy learn from the conversation that 
the boys held under her window? 

d. Why was Mrs. Siimcais so proud of Ju^ after ^ 
was unkind to Ernest Lee? 

9. Read to the class "i used to wrep ny vMte doll \sp 
in" by Mae Jackson. Ask the students to e3q>lain 
the meaning of the poem. Assign as silent reading 
"Not Any More" by Eloise Greenfield in The Journey - 
Scholastic. 

10. Assign the reading of "The Almost White Boy" by 
Motley and "The Only Man on Liberty Street" by 
Kelley to two small groups of able readers as an 
outside reading assignment. On a prearranged desy, 
have these two groups discuss with each other the 
ixiplications of these stories with reference to 
color. When asking the students to consider the 
follcwingr try to have them avoid obvious or 
shallow answers. 

Althou^ of different agesr what single 
discovery do Jim in Almost White Boy and 
Jennie in Only Man on Liberty Street make? 

How do you think this discovery affects 
each of their lives? 



11. Mimsograih class copies of a grotp of poems from 
Theme 1, On the Beauty of Blackness. Assign stu- 
dents to read the poems aloud to the class. Ask 
students to compare the attitudes of Cullen r Mae 
Jackson,’ Mari Evans and Langston Hu^es toward the 
question of color as expressed throu^ the poems. 



Have students identify the speaker and the listener 
in a group of selected poems. Ask students to 
e^qaress their opinions as to vhy hatred is fre- 
quently ejqjressed toward the "white you" in some 
of the poems. 
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13. Assign the reading of '"Hie Soul Brothers and Sister 
Lou” as an out of class activity. Ocanduct in*-class 
reading of selected portions that you think will 
appeal to your class depending on the age level. 

Ask students to point out instances of color prej- 
udice in the novel. Have than speculate about 
this prejudice in reference to a "blue vein society” 
in reverse. Have students point out other instances 
of conflict in the story such as the generation ge^. 

14. Refer to the teacher's manuals of the Scholastic 
Black Literature Series for help in devising creative 
activities. 

15. Secure back issues of such magazines as gx>ny and 
Jet. Keep them in the classroom for students to 
read. 

16. Have students read Louis Lomax's "ihe Emerging 
iribe.” Ask students to relate the essayist's 
ideas to the wearing of dashikis, afro hidr styles r 
and the "black is beautiful” movement. 
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1. When students have xeed a nuntoer of poems listed 
under HianB II - Love Is A Scmetimes Hiingr ask 
them to give opinions on the follOK^ing: 

a. Wly do many of tiiese love poems reflect sadness? 

b. How do these poems differ from well known love 
poems in language and outlook? 

2. %fer to Meoro Literature for High Sdio ol Stud^ts 
by BarbarirSdas for additional titles to use in 
conjunction with Hie themes in this course. 

3. Conduct a short class discussion on love. Stimulate 
thou^t witii sudi questions as: 

a. What is love? 

b. How many kinds of love are there? 

c. What is the greatest kind of love? 

d. What inconveniences in life are caused by love? 

4. Have students read "Bie Wife of His Youth” by Chiles 
Chestnutt. Lead a discussion of the story with the 
following questions: 

a. What was the "Blue Vein Society"? 

b. What quality did Liza Jane have that can be 
oGRpared to a similar quality in Penelope of 
The Odyssey? 

c. Does the {^lilospphy of the "Blue Vein Society 
have mudi of a following today? 

d. Did Mr. lyder reveal that Liza Jane was his 
wife out of love or pity? 

e. How did Mr. I^der’s friends feel toward him 
after he reveided that Liza Jane was his wife? 

f. Speculate about how Mr. lyder's standing in the 
Blue Vein Society was Effected by the return of 
Liza Jane. 

5. Refer students who wish to do further reading on 
q ; >lor caste witliin the black cultxure to "Black 
Bourgeoisie" ly E. Franklin Frazier in images of 
the Negro in Anerica. 
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6 . 



Ask students to bring to class seme recordings by 

singers such as Nina Sixnone# Aretha STax«lin 
and Dionne Warwidc. Play Ihe recordings. Ask stu- 
dents to identijfy love themes in the songs. 



7. Refer to the Dialect CUossary in the teachers ^^1 
for The Search - Scholastic. Read "Miss Merlelee 
ana "Senoe You Went Hwav" to the class. 



8. Have students read "A Sumner Trage^" by Ama 
Bontenps. Have students speculate vhy this story 
was IncOAxiBd in the love thane# Refer students to 
questions in activity #1 of this theme. 



9. Ask students to recedl or reread the story 

Almost White Boy. " Ask them vhat part love played 
viofidoen 44 ia main characters of the story. 



10. Read "Magnets" by CMllen to the class. Dis^s the 
literal meaning of the poan. let students 9*ve 
their opinions about the ixiea of "feeling needed 

as it relates to love. 

11. Have students read "After the Winter" ^ 

"Another Thte# Another Place" by Katie Cuntoo. Ask 
fifutiants the follcwing questions: 



a. What does "winter" symbolize in the first poem? 

b. Why in both poems is the time for love put off 
mtil later? 

12. Ask students to write original poems on the theme 
of love. 



13. After having students read "Where Have You Gone" 
by Mari Evans# have students tell vhy the poem 
sDpears on the page as it does. Have students write 
a short paragraph in vhich they imagine the life of 
the lovers before the man deserts the weman. 



14. Have students vho draw well illustrate 

love poems. Make sure that students underst^ ^ 
literal meaning of the poems# but allcw for fanciful 
or symbolic illustrations. Make a display of the 
drawings. 



15. Assign a girl student to read "I Want to Die 
While You Love Me" fay Georgia Johnson. Have 
students answer the following questions: 

1. Wl^ would one want to die while he is loved? 

2. Is life preferable to deathr even if one is 
not loved? 
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THEME III - TD BE FBEE 




1 . 



Read "Letter to His Nephew" by Baldwin to the stu- 
dents. Have them answer orally or in writing the 
following questions: 

a. VSiy does Baldwin address a letter of this t^pe 
to James r a teen-aged boy? 

b. Who does James synbolize or r^resent? 

c. Who are the "innocents"? 

• * • ‘ 

d. What are three main ideas that Baldwin wants 
his nephew to accept? 

e. Have students esq^lain what they think Baldwin 
meant by quotingr "Bie very time I thou^t I 
was lostr my dungeon shookr and xny chains fell 
off." 

2. Ab a follcw-up assignment r ask students to write a 
letter to an older or younger person esqplaining a 
serious subject such as how they should view mili- 
tancYr police brutalityr the hippie movementr the 
war in Asia, or new directions in the Black Movement. 

3. Hold a class discussion on the topic "What Is Free- 
dom." Let students question freely during the dis- 
cussion. Point out some of the inequities of a 
"fr^" society. Speak about freedom with responsi- 
bility. Ask students to write answers to the fol- 
lowing questions: 

a. Why can some elements of a society have more 
freedom than others? 

b. Why must freedom sometimes be limited? 

c. What is inner freedom? 

d. Why should a person's race affect his freedom? 

4. Have students read "Middle Passage" by Robert 
Hsyden. Have students look for iror^ in the poem. 
Point out to the students the lines in the poem 
that describe the African kings. Ask vdiat part 
these kings played in the enslavement of their 
countrymen. 

5. When students have reed Broths Went to Colleger" 
have them ejq>lain in discussion the following i 
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a. What seemingly insignificant incident made Mark 
realize that Matt was not really free despite 
his social and econcxnic success? 

b. Wly did Mark lau^ at Matt’s siirple request? 

c. What does Yerby mean vdien he has Mark refer to 
the incident as "cne of the saddest things I 
ever heard of? 

6 . Have students contrast in discussion the differences 
between the freedom sought by Frederick Douglass and 
other abolitionists with the search for freedom as 
exp F 0 S*?e d throui^ the writing of Janes Baldwin^ 
Langston Hu^ies and other oontenporary writers. 

7. Have students read “The ikxneocming'' by Yerby. 
Through discussic^r lead them to an understanding 
of the times in the South during vhich the story 
was set. Have students discuss the following: 

a. What is the significance of the statement; 
"Migger^ do you knew vhere you’re at?” 

b. At what point did Colonel Bob question his own 
philosopl^ of the Negro’s "place." 

c. Did Colonel Bob change his attitude? 

d. Explain Willie’s actions. Was he being brave? 
foolish? suicidal? 

e. Was Martha’s advice justified' Why? Why not? 

f . Did Bob really save Willie by calling the Red 
Cross? 

g. Why did Willie consider that ty having his life 
saved, he had lost all things of worth? 

8 . Have students write an alternate ending to "The 
Homeconing" in which Willie’s aim is not tiwarted. 

9. Have students read Yea±y’s "Health Card." H^e 
them oenpare the experiences of Johrmy and Lily to 
the present day experiences of hippies. 

10. Have students define the word "mulatto." Read to 
the class Chestnutt’s "The Sheriff’s Children." 

Have students conment on the style of the writer. 
Ask students the following questions; 
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a. Why did the sheriff prevent the neb front lyndihg 
Item? 

b. Would the sheriff's attitude toward the lynoh 
nob have been different had he known then that 
1!tro was his son? 

c. How did Tom's revealing his identity affect the 
sheriff? 

d. What affect did Tom's death have on the sheriff? 

11. Ask students to read silently "Ri^t to the Streets 
of Memphis” by Richard Wright. Have students dis-* 
cuss their own childhood eo$)erienoes in vhich they 
were challenged by their peers. A^ studsits to 
oomnent on wl^ youngsters, black or vhite, must 
prove themselves to their peer group. 

12. Have students read "Enemy Territory" by William 
Melvin xeiley. 

13. Read to the class "We're the Only Colored People 
Here" by Gwendolyn Brooks. Ask students the follow^ 
ing questions: 

a. Have you and your date ever been the only members 
of your race or religion at a sociad gathering? 

b. Did you feel welcome at the affadr? 

c. Did you feel self-conscious? Why? Why not? 

d. What did the voman in the story mean by "if 
only no one looked intruded \:pon"? 

e. Why was Paul reluctant to go to the World 
Playhouse? 

f . If Paul and Martha had been richly dressed, 
would they have felt less conspicuous? 

14. Conduct a choral reading of "Let America Be 
America Agadn" with the class. As counterpoint, 
have one student read aloud "I, Too, Sing /America." 
Point out that both poems were written by Langston 
Hughes. Have students oomnent on vhether the poems 
e}q>ress different viewpoints. 
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15 . 



Divide ”The Oonvert” into three distinct episodes. 
R>r three consecutive days have students read one 
episode in class. Have them speculate after each 
of the first two episodes the outaoRie of the story. 
At the end of the third episode ask students vdiy 
Lerone Bennett calls this story "The Oonvert.” 

Asdc students if they tiiink the title is appropriate 
and v)hy or vAiy not. 
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1. Ask students to read several poems fron Th&re IV - 
As We Lay Dying. Include "Go Down Death/' "Of 
DSWltt Williams/' "Ihe .38" in the list of poems, 
but be sure to include other selections. When 
students have read the poems, ask them to discuss 
the follcwing questions: 

a. Why is death such a popular theme with many 
black poets? 

b. Which views of death are e>^ressed most often? 

2. Have stuc^ts read "lb Hell with Dying" by Alice 
Walker. Ask students to contrast the view of deatli 
eg^ressed in this story with the view presented in 
some, of the poems listed in the preceding activity. 

3. Have students e^^ress their c^inions as to vhether 
funerals ever have humorous elements. After brief 
discussion, have a male student read to the class 
"As Befits a Man" 1:^ Bighes. Ask for student com- 
ments on the ideas expressed in this poen. 

4. Have the students read again the Brooks poem 'bf 
Dewitt Williams." Ask students to answer the fol- 
lowing questions: 

a. Why did Miss Broolcs give so much detail about 
the route of DeWitt's funerad procession? 

b. What kind of life had DeWitt lived? 

c. Does DeWitt represent a particular element of 
society? 

5. Have a male student with a strong voice tape record 
"Ihe .38” by Ted Joans, i^^int several other stu- 
dents to work with the speaker. Let the group 
experiment with sound effects as background for the 
poem, (e.g., repeated single gunfire each time the 
speaker repeats the words "the .38) . Play the 
corpleted recording for the entire class. ';±scuss 
the effect of the gunshot sounds on the effective- 
ness of the poem. 
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1. R»ad tx> the class Reginald lockett's "Uiis Poem for 
Blade V«Dinen.'' 

2. Assign a groip of students to read Zora Neale 
Hurston's "Sweat" aloud to the class. Give the 
students prior notice so that those students vho 
will read the dialogue will have time to work on 
their characteri 2 ations. Work directly with the 
student (s) who will read the narrative portions of 
the story. After the story has been read to tte 
class, ask all students to react to it by telling: 

a. Why did Sykes mistreat Delia? 

b. Did Sykes get what he deserved? 

c. Could this story have happened to characters 
vho are not black? 

d. Did the famiUar setting of the story affect 
the reader's response? 

3. Have a student give a brief oral biographical sketch 
of Zora Hurston to the class. Make sure that the 
student stresses the fact that she was a Floridian. 
Encourage students to read other Hurston works such 
as "The Gilded Six-Bits." 

4. Assign to able readers as an outside assignment the 

reading of Black Boy by Richard Wright. Have a graag 
of students pr^>are an oral xegart on the book to 
present to the class. In class have students read 
the following poems: "Mother to Son" and "Ohe Negro 

Mother" by Langston Hughes and Quiendolyn Brooks' 

"The Mother. " Have students oonpare how each poet 
venerates the mother figure in his poem. Ask stu- 
dents to oonpare the mother in wrist's Black Boy 
with the mothers described in the poans. 

5. Play the recording Thank You M'am . Ask students to 
write another ending to the story. While the stu- 
dents are beginning the writing assignment, write 
the following questions on the chalkboard: 

a. Have you ever met a person like Mrs. Jones? 

b. Si:ppose Roger was ten years older at the time 
of the story. 

c. Why did Mrs. Jones not call the police? 
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d. What besides oolcr did Mrs. Jones have in cannon 
with R3ger? 



e. Is the "Mrs. Jones" ciiaracter peculiar to the 
blade culture? 

Ask the students to avoid giving answers to these 
i^pecific questions^ but to reflect upen them as 
they write. 



IV. FESOURCES 



A. State adopted textbooks 

TSiece axe no state adqpted textibooks for this course. 

B. Mcnrstate-adopted textbooks 

1. Series - Scholastic Bledk. Literature Series. 

New York: Scholastic Book Services, 1970. 

2. Series Voices of Man. Menlo Park, California: 

Addison-Wesley Publishing Cbnpany, 1969. 

3. Series - IMPACT. New York: Holt, Rinehart and 

Winston, 1969. 

4. Series - Crossroads. New York: Noble and Noble 

Publishers, 1969. 

C. Non-state adopted bocks (for teachers and students) 

1. Poetry 

a. Adoff, Arnold, ed. Blade CXit Loud . New York: 

The Macndllan Oenpany, 1970. 

b. Adoff, Arnold, ed. I Am the Darker Brother . 

New York: TUne Macmillan Ooirpany, 1968. 

c. Bontenpe, Ama, ed. American Negro Poetry . 

New York: Hill and Wang, 1963. 

d. BonteRps, Arna, ed. Golden Slippers . New York: 

Harper and Brothers, 1941. 

e. Brooks, Qo^endolyn. Selected Poems . New York: 

Harper and Row Publishers, 1947. 

f . Cullen, Gountee. On These I Stand. New York: 

Harper and Row Publishers, 1947. 

g. IXinbar, Paul Laurence. The Oanplete Poeros of 

Paul Laurence Dunbar" New York: Dodd, 

Mead and Conpany, 1971. 

h. Evans, Mari. I Am A Black Wonan . New York: 

William Morrow and Qanpany, 1970. 

i. Hayden, Robert, ed. Kaleidoscope . New York: 

Haroourt, Brace and Wbrld, Inc., 1967. 
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j. Hu^ies, Langston. Ask Your Mama . New York: 

Alfred A. KOopf, Inc., 1961. 

k. Hughes, Langston. Ohe Panther and the Lash. 

NSW York: Al&ed A. Knopf, Inc., 1969. 

l. HU^ies, Langston. NSgro Poets: USA . 

Bloomington, Indiana: Indiana Uhiversit^ 
foess, 1964. 

m. Hughes, Langston and Bontenps, Azna. T3ie Poetry 

of the Negro. NSw York: Doubleday and 
OCRpar^, Ihc., 1949. 

n. Johnson, Janies Weldon, ed. The Book of American 

NSgro Poetry . New York: Haxcourt, Brace 
and Oonpany, 1931. 

o. Johnson, James Weldon. God’s Trontoones . NSw 

York: The Viking Press, 1927. 

p. Jordan, JUne. Some Changes . New York: 

E. P. Dutton and Qonpany, 1971. 

q. Margolis, Hichard J. Looking for A Place . 

New York: Lippinoott, 1969. 

r. Shuman, R. Baird, ed. Nine Black Poets . 

Duiham, North Carolina: Moore Publishing 
Oonpany, 1968. 

2. Short stories 

a. Clarke, John Ifenrik. American Negro Short Stories . 

New York: Hill and Wang, 1966. 

b. Hill, Herbert. Soon One Morning . New York: 

Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1968. 

c. HU^ies, Langston. The Best Short Stories by 

Negro Writers . Boston: Little, Brown and 
Ooapany, 1967. 

d. Kelley, William Melvin. Dancers on the Shore. 

New York: Doubleday, 1947. 

e. Mirer, Martin. Modern Black Stories . Woodbury, 

New York: Barron's Educational Series, Inc., 
1971. 
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f . Turner, Darwin T. Black Atierican Literature ; 
Fiction. C3 o1urI>us, Ohio: Charles E . 
Merrill Publishing Ocnpany, 1969. 



3. Novels 

a. Baldwin, James. Go Tell It On the Mountain. 

New York: Dell Publishing C3cB|>any, 1953. 

b. Ellison, Ral|^. Ixwisible Man . New York: 

New American Library, 1§53. 

c. Fast, Howard. Freedom Road. New York: Crown 

Publishers, Inc., 1969. 

d. Hunter, Kristin. The Soul Brothers ai^ Sister 

LOU. New Yorkl Charles Scrlteier* Sons, 

1 ^ 8 . 

e. Hunter, Kristin. The Landlord. New York: 

Charles Scribners ' Sons, 1966. 

f. Busies, Langston. Not Without Laughter. New 

York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1930. 

g. Kelley, Willian Melvin. A Diftoent Dnroner . 

Garden City, New Yorkl Doubleday 
Oonnpany, 1969. 

h. Mayfield, JUlian. The Hit . New York: The 

Vangrmrd Press, 1957. 

i. Motley, Willard. Knock On Any Door. New York: 

The New AnBricSTLibrary, 1947. 

j. Parks, Gordon. The Learning Tree . New York: 

Harper and Itew, 3^63. 

k. Petry, Ann. The Street. Boston: Hou^ton- 

Mifflin Oonpany, 1946. 

l. Walker, Margaret. Jubilee. Boston: Hou^ton- 

Mifflin Oonpany, 1966. 

xn. Wri^t, Rldiard. Black Boy. New York: Signet, 

1963. 

n. wright, Richard. Native Son. New York: Harper 

and Row, 1940. 

o. Yeihy, Frank. The of Harrcw . New York: 

Tte Died Press, 1946. 
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4. Plays 



Patterson, Lindsay. Black Tteater . Ifew York: 
Dodd, Mead and Cbnpany, 1971. 

(Includes: R^in in Sm , Hake A Giant Stro , 
Purlle Victorious , in the Wine Time , m ^iaai^id 
Error , No Place to Be Sandjody , and many oth^s) . 



5. Essays 



a. Baldifdn, James. Notes of A Native Son. New 

York: Ohe Dial Press, 1963. 

b. Baldwin, James. Ihe Fire Next Time. New York 

Dell Publishing Ocnnpax^, 1962. 

c. Cleaver, Eldridge. Soul on Ice. New York: Dell 

Publishing Ccnpar^, 1968. 

d. Du Bois, W.E.B. The Souls of Black Polk . New 

York: Dodd, Mead and OoR|>any, 1961. 

e. Ellison, Ralph. Shadow and Act . New York: 

Randkn House, 1953. 

f . Hughes, Langston. Black Misery . New York: 

Paul S. Eriksson, Inc., 1969. 

g. King, Martin Luther. Why We Can*t Wait . New 

Yo 3^: New American Library, 1964. 

h. Little, Malcolm. Maloom X Speaks . New York: 

The Grove Press, Inc. , 1965. 

i. Parks, Gordon. Bom Black . Philaaelphia: 

J. B. Lipplnoott. Cbinpany, 1971. 

j. Turner, Darwin T. Black American Literature : 

Essays. Cl>lumbus, Ohio: Charles E. 

Merrill Publishing Ooirpany, 1969. 

k. TUmer, Darwin T. and Bright, Jean M. Lnages 

of the Nteqro in America. Boston: D. C. 

Heath OcRpany, 1965. 
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6. Ant3x>logies 



a. Chapaen, fixahm, ed. Black Voices. New York: 

New American Library, 1968. 

b. Gross, Theodore and Emanuel, James A. Dark 

Synphony . New York: Uie Free Press, 1968. 

c. Jones, Leroi and Neal, Larry. Black Fire . 

New York: William Morrow and Gbnpai^, Inc. , 
1968. 

7. Biogr^^hY 

a. David, Jay and Greene, Catherine J. Black Roots . 

New Yoric: Lothrop, Lee and Shepard Gatipany, 

1971. 

b. Little, Maloolm. Ihe Autobiography of Malcolm X . 

New York: Noble and Noble Publishers, 1968. 
(easy reading) 

c. Parks, Gordon. A Choice of Weapons . Nfew York: 

Noble and Noble Publishers, 1968. 

d. Turk, Nidge. Gordon Parks . New York: Thomas 

Y. Crowell Oonpany, 1971. 

8. Criticism 

a. Bone, Robert A. The Negro Novel in America . 

New Haven, Ccnmecticut: Yale lAiiversity 
Press, 1958. 

b. Gloster, Hugh M. Negro Voices in American 

Fiction . New York: Russell and Russell 

Publishers, 1948#^ 

c. Gross, Seymour L. and Hardy, John Edward. Images 

of the Negro in American Literature . Chicago : 
University of Chicago Press, 1966. 

d. Hill, Heibert. Anger ai^ Beyond . New York: 

Harper and Row Publishers, 1966. 

e. Meys, Benjamin E. Ihe Negro*s God as Reflected 

in His Literature . New York: Russell and 

Russell Publishers, 1938. 

f. Margolies, Edward. Native Sons . Philadelphia: 

J. B. Lippinoott Company, 1968. 
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g. McCall, Dan. The Exanple of Richard Wright . 

York: Haroourt, Brace and World, 1969. 

Nslson, John Hsrbert. Uie Neoro Characbar in 
Anarlcan Ut^ature . ~~Cbll^ Park. msylsnAt 
McGrath Publishing Gbnpai^, 1926. 

i. Redding, J. Saunders, ito Make A Poet Black . 

Chapel Hill, North Carolina: Uiiversity of 
Itorth Carolina Press, 1939. 

9. Periodicals 

a. Garret't, DeLois. "Dream Motif in Oontenporary 

Ntegro Poetry,” English Journal . September, 

1970, pp. 767-770? 

b. Headlee, Jtkfy Ann. "An Educati^ial i^]proach 

to Negro Individualism," English Journal. 
January, 1970. 

c. Kirscheribaum, Howard. "Sensitivily Modules," 

Media and Methods. February, 1970. 

d. Marquardt, William F. "Qreating Ettpathy Ihrou^ 

Zfiterature Between the Menfoers of the Mainstream 
CXilture and Learners of the Minority Cultures," 
The Florida EL Rrorter . ^ing, 1969. 

e. Ognibene, Elaine R. "Black Literature Revisited: 

Sonny’s Blues," English Journal , January, 1970. 

f . Ross, Richard A. "Filling the Void: The Black 

in American Literature," English Journal. 
January, 1970. ^ 

g. Sh^>ard, Ray Anthony. "The Non-Black Iteacher, 

Black Literature and Black Students," 

English Journal . S^tanber, 1970. 

h. Sterling, Dorothy. "What’s Black and White and 

Read All Over?" English Journal . September, 

1969. 

i. Steward, Lilliard. "cillison’s Anbitious Scope 

in Invisible Man," English Jniimai . 

Septenfcer, 1969. 

j. Turney, James S. "A Unit on Black Literature," 

English Journal . October, 1969. 



10. Teacher source books 



a. Altschuler r Thelxna. Ctoices . Englewood Cliffs, 

New Jersey: Srentioe-Hall, Inc., 1970. 

b. Dodds, Baxiaara. Negro Literature for High Scshool 

Students . Ghanq^gn, Illinois: NCIE, 196^ 

c. Grier, Willian H. and Gcbbs, Price M. Black Rage . 

New York: Bantaotn Books, Inc. , 1968. 

d. Robbins, Charleniae. We Build ^together . Chanpaign, 

Illinois: NCTB, 1967. 

e. Bulletin (Dade County Public Schools) B3a,ck 

Literature for the Junior Hicfli SchooT I 

f . Bulletin (Dade County Public Schools) Blydc 

Literature for the Senior High School . 

g. Bulletin 9K (Dade County Public Schools) Negro 

History and Culture . 

11. Records 

Fblkways/Scholastic Records 
904 sylvan Avenue 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jers^ 

a. Anthology of Ntegro Poete in the U.S.A . Read by 

Ama Bonterr^ . Folkway Records and Service 
Corporation, N^ York, New York. (EL 9792) 

b. God’s Troittoones . Collection of Poems. Read by 

Bryce Bond. Eolkw^ Records. Music by 
William Martin. (IL 9788) 

c. Anthology of Negro Poets . Readings by Langston 

Hu^^ , Sterling Brown, Claude MdKay, Oountee 
Cullen, Gwendolyn Brooks, Margaret Walker. 
Folkwcy Records and Service Corp. , New York. 

(iP 91) 

Insights - Ihemes and Writers. McGraw-Hill Book 
Ccnpany (Webster Division) . 680 Forrest 

Road, N. E. , Atlanta, Georgia 30302. 

e. An Anthology of Negro Poetry for Young People . 

Read by Ama Bontenps. Folkway Records. 

(PC 7114) 
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f. Hie lieariiing Tree (2 records plus teaching guide) 

g. A Choice of Weapons (2 records plus teaching guide) 

Encyclopedia Brittanioa Educational Oorporation 

Afro-American History in Story and Song (4-reoord 
album and discussion guides) 

12. Filins (available from Dade County Audio-Visual 
Ser\d.ces) 



TI'ILB 


CATALOG NUMBER 


Americans All 


1-11142 


Black and White: Uptight 


1-31809 


Black History: lostr Stolen or 

Strayed - Part I 


1-31624 


Black History: Lost, Stolen or 

Strayed - Part II 


1-31629 


Brotherhcxsd of Man 


1-00317 


I Have A Dream: The Life of 

Martin Luther King 


1-31704 


The Negro American 


1-13235 


The Weapons of Gordon Parks 


1-31829 


Where Is Prejvidioe - Part I 


1-31614 


jJiJJierp Is Prejudice - Part II 


1-31619 



13. Rented Filins 

OCM FIIMSr INC. 

866 Third Avenue 

New Yoric, New York 10022 

#INS-414 - THE DEATH OF SIMDN JACKSON. 27 min. 

A black poet's works are rejected by conserva- 
tive magazines as "too strong" and by other 
magazines as "uncle tcmish". Rejected by 
publishers r his girlfriend r and acquaintances r 
he becomes involved in a riot. By helping 
police to quell the riot, he angers extremists 
kill him, but not before he €dfinns his 
belief that blacks will succeed in their fight 
for dignity without the use of violence. 
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#7-3033-002-8 - NOTHING BUT A MRN. 92 min. 



Ihis is a strong film recanmended only for mature 
senior high school students. A ymg redlway 
worker gives \sp a good job to settle down in the 
South and marry the preacher's daughter. Ihe 
major emphasis is the protagonist's difficulty 
in making an emotional adjustment to the age old 
problems of earning a livelihood and living in 
dignity in the Alabama of today. The protagonist's 
pr^lems are conpounded by his refusal to play the 
expected Negro role. 

#7-1027-503-X - ALL raE WAy lO®. 30 min. 

An objective examination of what heppens in a 
ooRinunity v^en a Negro family responds to a 
"for scde" sign. 

AUDIO-BRRNDON 

34 MacsQuester Parkway South 

Mount Vernon r New York 10550 

A RAISIN IN THE SUN. 128 min. 

A black family receives a windfall and makes plans 
to invest in their cwn home in a middle class 
neighborhood until fate intervenes. 

GONE ARB THE DAYS. 97 min. 

Based on Purlie yictorius # this ocmic offering 
details the exploits of Victorious Judsonr a 
glib Negro preacher. Reverend Judsonr having 
finagled a hostile plantation owner out of a 
bamr conducts an "integrated" funeral for the 
planter vho dies, stricken at the thought that 
he has been outsmarted 1:^ one vhom he considers 
to be his inferior. 

MONROE mLLLmS PRDDCJCTIONS 

8830 S. W. 68 Court r d-1 

Miami r Florida 

THE MATTER WITH ME. 20 min. 

Stimulus film to be tjsed in conjunction with 
themes in this course. 



